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soul being called saivala, we see that it was originally
conceived by the Teutonic nations as a sea within,
heaving up and down with every breath, and reflecting
heaven and earth on the mirror of the deep.

The Sanskrit name for love is smara; it is de-
rived from smar, to recollect; and the same root
may have supplied the German sclwnerz> pain, and
the English smart.1

If the serpent Is called in Sanskrit sarpa, it is
because it was conceived under the general idea of
creeping, an idea expressed by the root sr-ip. But
the serpent was also called ahi in Sanskrit, in Greek
echis or echidna, in Latin anguis. This name is de-
rived from quite a different root and idea. The root
is ah in Sanskrit, or amh, which means to press
together, to choke, to throttle. Here the distinguish-
ing mark from which the serpent was named was his
throttling, and ahi meant serpent, as expressing the
general idea of throttler. It is a curious root this
amh, and it still lives in several modern words. In
Latin it appears as ango, anxi, anctum3 to strangle;
in angina, quinsy;2 in angor, suffocation. But angor
meant not only quinsy or compression of the throat:
it assumed a moral import and signifies anguish or
anxiety. The two adjectives angustus, narrow, and
anxius, uneasy, both come from the same source. In
Sanskrit the same root was chosen with great truth

1 Of. Pott, Etymologisclie ForscJiungen, ii. s. 290.

8 The word quinsy, as was pointed out to me, offers a stroking illus-
tration of the ravages produced by phonetic decay. The root a m h has
here completely vanished. But it was there originally, for quinsy is
the Greek Kvvdyx^t dog-throttling. See Richardson's Dictionary, s, v.
Quinancy.